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of will to break with all the traditions of the Great
Elector. He continued to take part in every struggle
as an auxiliary, but in none as a principal. His
country thus enjoyed the glories of war without its
penalties. It was under the command of Prince
Eugene, Austria's greatest general, that Branden-
burgers helped to overthrow the French before
Turin (1706). And since a large army is the most
splendid trapping of monarchy, Frederick made his
army very large. He inherited 27,000 men, he be-
queathed nearly 50,000 to his son.

The climax of his reign was reached in 1701, when
he prevailed upon the Emperor to make him King
of Prussia. In a double sense it may be said with
truth that he owed his crown to his weakness. It is
generally believed that the chief motive which
prompted him to sue for it was vanity. For months
he could think and speak of nothing else. When
at last the imperial license came, the enraptured
Elector quitted Berlin in midwinter and spent twelve
days in moving with a pompous train to Konigsberg.
There, with every detail of ceremony that his im-
agination could suggest, he placed the crown upon
his head. It is doubtful whether a more sober ruler
would have prized a throne as he did, and doubtful
too whether the Emperor would have consented to
the elevation of a prince less obviously feeble. But
Frederick had carried on without reserve the old
Hohenzollern tradition of standing well with the
head of the German world. He had even given back
to Austria the territory of Schwiebus, which the Em-
peror had assigned to the Great Elector in settlement